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tlie power of committees, for the ministers realize that
an amendment proposed by a committee has a better
chance of being adopted than one moved from the
floor. Hence they prefer to have their measures con-
sidered directly by the whole house, and a reference
to a committee is so far from being a matter of course
that a motion to that effect is beginning to be looked
upon as a sign of hostility to the bill.1

Curiously enough, the constitution does not pre-
scribe the composition of the Herrenhaus, T]ie Hoilge
or House of Peers, but delegates the power of Peers<
to do so to the King, only providing that the members
shall be appointed by the crown in heredity or for life,
and that a royal ordinance on the subject once issued
shall not be changed without the consent of the Land-
tag.2 By the ordinance of October 12, 1854, which is
still in force, the house consists first of princes of
the blood royal summoned by the King; then of
hereditary nobles whose ancestors were formerly inde-
pendent princes of the Holy Roman Empire, and of
hereditary members created at will by the crown; then
of life-members, four of whom are the holders of cer-
tain great offices of state or of the household, while
others are appointed by the King at his pleasure, and
others again are appointed by him on the nomination
of the larger landowners, of the universities, of evan-
gelical bodies, and of certain cities.3 The members

1  Dupriez, vol. i. pp. 407-8.    There ate in each house eight standing
eommittees, all the others being specially appointed to consider particular
measures,   v. Ronne, tibi supra.

2  Corilt. Arts. 65-68, as amended May 7, 1853.

9 Schulze, pp. 52-53.   The constitutionality of some of these provisions